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TRUTH, REALITY, AND BEHAVIORAL FACT 


ATE in life William James obtained a positive observation of 
L eonerete behavioral fact. If his observation was correct—if 
behavioral fact is actually what he then reported it to be—the time 
will come when his report must enter basically into all behavioral 
research and interpretation. Evidences today are strong that more 
dependable forms of statement than we now possess are greatly to 
be desired for psychology and sociology. Philosophy is always on 
the hunt. So it may perhaps be that one good way to promote the 
desired result will be to survey James’s life of research from this 
especial point of view. 

What James gave us was no sudden discovery but the outcome 
of long, slow, cautious observation and appraisal. His report in- 
volved a characteristic, and indeed an innovating, construction of 
the status of ‘‘fact’’ with respect to ‘‘truth,’’ and to ‘‘reality.’’ 
James was clear, firm, and emphatic in reporting the concrete be- 
havioral? datum. Unfortunately, he never gave a comparably 
clear account of the new status of factuality. His procedure was 
no longer one based on such superficial contrasts as those between 
sense and reason, but cut much deeper. He devoted the last 
years of his life to intricate inquiries—they seem today in retro- 
spect largely of a verbal nature *—as to whether his concrete fact 


1A more extensive presentation of behavioral fact from a psychological 
viewpoint will appear shortly in the JouRNAL oF PsycHoLoey under the title 
“The Jamesian Datum.’’ Full documentation, especially as to the successive 
stages of development of James’s observation, will there be provided. For 
such references as seem desirable in the present discussion the following ab- 
breviations will be used: E.R.E. (William James, Essays in Radical Empiri- 
cism), M.T. (William James, The Meaning of Truth), S.P. (William James, 
Some Problems of Philosophy), Prag. (William James, Pragmatism), T. and C. 
(Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought and Character of William James). 

2‘*Behavior’’ is, of course, not James’s word in this broad sense. So far 
a8 he employed it, it stood for bodily action or ethical conduct, and quite often 
in contrast with cognitive behaviors. However, this word in its growing modern 
Usage in which it covers full human orientation-to-world expresses precisely 
What James established and studied; it is aptly applied to him here. 

8So apparently thought also James when he wrote on the fly-leaf of his 
“‘Miller-Bode’?’ notebook: ‘‘ The writhing serpent of philosophy, to use a phrase 
of Blood’s, is one gigantic string of mares’ nests’? (T. and C., Vol. II, p. 393). 
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could maintain itself securely within the wide environing atmos- 
phere of acute and persistent discussion of knowings and knowns 
which we call metaphysics. The outcome seems to have been 
(though not by his intent) that the ‘‘factual’’ in his report was 
confused with the ‘‘real,’’ was talked of and judged, that is to say, 
from alien viewpoints. Thus the present generation has come to 
look upon James largely as a metaphysician—a loose-jointed one, 
at that—rather than as what he was, an empiricist among empiri- 
cists, in profession and in act, all his life long.* Our psychologists 
operate in disregard, often in total ignorance, of his factual datum. 
Our philosophers, despite their variegated efflorescence, have one 
common characteristic: the conventionalized restatement, namely, 
of the Jamesian datum as a phase of ‘‘conscious’’ life, instead of as 
the underlying fact he established. 

Some of the causes for the distortion and neglect of James run 
deep. They are much the same as the causes for the neglect of 
the vital central assertions of Peirce and Dewey. To these atten- 
tion will be directed at the end of this paper. Others, lying nearer 
the surface, may be noted now, and then passed by. James was 
an artist in expression with a keen sense of audience and subject- 
matter, and a great skill in organizing his discourse with a view 
to the best practicable communication for the.occasion. He was 
an empiricist concentrated on gaining facts and reporting them 
as well as he could, but he also knew that he was working at an 
early stage of psychological research, and he had no liking for the 
meticulous linguistic precisions which at his stage could lead only 
to triviality. As artist and fact-seeker at once he had that touch 
of genius which enabled him to throw himself completely into each 
piece of research as he came to it, giving it the best he had, whether 
the subject-matter was habit or emotion, spiritism or immortality, 
mind-stuff or physiology, and letting it express itself for all it 
was worth in whatever terminology seemed best to suit it. Beyond 
all this he himself was in steady process of growth: the manner 
of statement that was his best possible in 1884 was not his best pos- 
sible in 1890, nor was either of these his best possible in 1898 or 
1905. Empirical specialization, continuous growth, struggle to 
communicate—all these mean that no single phase, no single essay, 
no single period of his life, if appealed to without full textual and 
biographical orientation, may be trusted to yield a sound report on 
the trend and outcome of his research. 

I. Behavioral Fact. Let us now examine James’s concrete 


4 James, of course, was never empiricist after the sensationalist model, but 


in postulatory procedure which itself rested on the ‘‘ previous truths’’ of re- 
search, , 


~~ ial lle COO S THO es > OO. 
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datum,® phenomenon, or ‘‘fact’’ of behavior. We may appraise it 
qua fact as his great contribution to human knowledge—a contri- 
bution to rate, perhaps, along with the ‘‘cell’’ of Schleiden and 
Schwann, or the ‘‘electron’’ of Lorentz. As fact to James, it will 
be phenomenon that is observable and demonstrable and capable 
of firm statement under whatever hypothesis best outlines the situa- 
tion and conditions of observation. Fact in this sense stands to 
an empiricist as his safest starting point in any further adventures 
he may wish to undertake on the routes toward truth and reality. 
Such fact will no more arrogate to itself the privileges of truth or 
reality than it will tolerate the pretense of some chance exponent 
of a truth or a reality to claim ultimate authority over it. 

The basic behavioral fact for James in the outcome of his re- 
search was that which he called ‘‘immediate,’’ ‘‘pure,’’ ‘‘neutral,”’ 
or ‘‘concrete,’’ using these terms interchangeably. It was in the 
end the corner stone of all that was ‘‘radical’’ in his Radical Em- 
piricism. This term ‘‘radical’’ had first been used by him to assert 
his right to free hypothesis as against the old domineering claims 
of the monism of his youth. In his last years he used it most 
broadly for a full postulatory construction under which only terms 
drawn from ‘‘experience’’ were to be permitted in philosophical 
debate. The basic radical fact—the concrete experience—was 
what gave the postulation power.” The noun ‘‘experience”’ is that 
to which James most often attaches his characteristic descriptive 
terms; we are most familiar with it as ‘‘pure experience.’’ This 
noun was not chosen by him because of the subjective implica- 
tions it had, nor because of any dependence upon ‘‘ consciousness. ”’ 
Just the reverse. Over and over James proclaimed ‘‘experience’’ 
to be a double-barrelled word, and radically so: a word that one 
could never successfully limit to process apart from content, nor 
to content apart from process. His stages of advance are well 
known: in early life he asserted the immediacy of the perceptual ; 

5 For typical uses of ‘‘datum’’ by James, see M.T., p. 49 (1895), and 
E.B.E., pp. 10, 145 (1905). For a variant use, see S.P., p. 145. 

6 Such namings given to discoveries are convenient ways of writing head- 
lines, but not factual reports. James would be among the last to stress their 
implied claims. Notice his remarks (S.P., pp. 211, 213) on his scriptorial 
causality and the way the words that ran out of his pen surprised him. Com- 


pare E, Cassirer, ‘‘Le langage et la construction du monde des objets,’’ 
Journal de psychologie normale et pathologique, 1933. 

7**The method is successful ... by virtue of a certain ‘statement of 
fact,?’? writes Perry (H.R.E., preface, p. x). Philosophers’ discussions of 
James turn largely on the word ‘‘pure,’’ and sometimes on ‘‘neutral’’ or 
“immediate,’? but rarely notice the ‘‘concrete.’? James used ‘‘pure’’ as 
early as 1884, as in ‘‘pure elementary feelings,’’ to represent the simplest 
attainable or capable of isolation. The later uses grew from this. 
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in late life he asserted the immediacy of all relational and concep- 
tual; in his final days he discussed even causation and the infinite 
from a ‘‘perceptual’’ viewpoint. 

Perceptual immediacy in the simple case is merely the recog- 
nition that when the event ‘‘I see a tree’’ takes place, I can not 
observe in it at the moment a complicated set of items such as an 
‘*T,’’ a ‘‘seeing,’’ a ‘‘tree,’’ a ‘‘brain,’’ an ‘‘atmosphere,’’ a “‘light- 
ray,’’ etc., but instead just a ‘‘tree-seeing,’’ with the other items 
assumed, or inferred, or supplied later, rightly or wrongly as the 
case may be. ‘‘So far,’’ said James, ‘‘all seems plain sailing.’’ 
Apparently nobody—understanding thereby, nobody in his time 
among inquirers well-informed as to the problem and the attack 
—challenged James’s assertion of this simple perceptual immedi- 
acy. A survey of the intricate and subtle disputations of the 
years immediately preceding and following his death has revealed 
no stressed denial. It is significant that when James made his 
most formal proclamation of relational immediacy in the preface 
to The Meaning of Truth he wrote as if perceptual immediacy were 
so commonly accepted that a bare reminder of it was all that was 
necessary to make it a basis for further procedure. As his ‘‘state- 
ment of fact’’ he declared relations to be ‘‘just as much matters 
of direct particular experience’’ as ‘‘things themselves.’’ In a 
subjectivistic rendering the perceptual immediacy had been fa- 
nniliar to philosophers in a terminology dating back to Locke; their 
tolerance in James’s day seems to have continued as James trans- 
formed it before their not yet fully opened eyes into much more 
radical fact. 

If there was no challenge of the perceptual immediacy, it is also 
true that there was no employment of it, and there has been none 
since. The Priests and the Levites have passed by on the other 
side of the road, and even workers in full sympathy with James 
in this respect have not yet made use of his datum direct. The 
relational immediacy continues to excite and irritate philosophical 
debate, for it cuts beneath ancient ‘‘reason’’ as well as ancient 
““sense,’’ but the actual use of it in research is more remote still 
than use of the perceptual. 

II. Distorted Accounts. The lack of knowledge of James’s 
work, and the extent of the falsification of it, is astonishing. In 
a number of James Centenary addresses to which I listened, or 
which I read, I found no reference to his basic datum. Surprise 
over this led me to an examination of such other discussions of his 
work as came readily to hand. Among them only four touched 
upon the datum or mentioned the prevalent neglect of James. 
Outside of these was chaos. 
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Of the four accounts *® that gave heed to James, one stressed 
his pure experience as different from ‘‘consciousness’’ and saw in it 
a prospect for an improved philosophy of nature. Another ap- 
praised James’s behavioral view of ‘‘time’’ and wondered at its 
neglect. A third, a recent book of Perry’s, gave some account of 
a ‘‘phenomenalistic phase’’ in James’s career, lying between ‘‘psy- 
chological’? and ‘‘metaphysical’’ phases. The fourth, an essay 
by John Dewey, noted that even as early as the Principles of Psy- 
chology (1890) James’s subjectivistic ‘‘stream of thought’’ might 
have been restated neutrally as ‘‘course of experience’’ without 
doing violence to it. We shall return shortly to Perry in order 
to put a finger on the spot at which his report falls short of James’s 
own factual assertion. As for Dewey’s paper, which dealt pri- 
marily with the manner in which James’s dualism had slowly 
yielded to a naturalism in the progress of his psychological studies, 
we shall take it as providing a fundamental analysis on the basis of 
which we can here proceed, and without which, perhaps, we might 
not have felt justified in proceeding at all. 

Consider, now, four psychologists ® reporting upon James. One 
tells us that James was an atomist; another that he produced a 
“thoroughgoing consciousness-psychology’’; a third that he was 
the properly materialistic protagonist of a basically physiological 
psychology ; a fourth that he admitted the importance of a world 
of conscious awareness but regarded it as no business of psychol- 
ogy. Atomist, materialist, consciousness-devotee, and conscious- 
ness-backslider, all in a row. 

Consider three philosophers and one sociologist.2° A first argues 


8 These are, in order: Arthur Lapan, The Significance of James’ Essay, 
1936; Cecil H. Miller, ‘‘The Limits of Freedom in Philosophy,’’ Philosophy 
of Science, Vol. 9 (1942), pp. 19-29; Ralph Barton Perry, In the Spirit of 
William James, 1938; John Dewey, ‘‘The Vanishing Subject in the Psychology 
of James,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. XXXVII (1940), pp. 589-599.—The twenty- 
five papers now available in the volume, In Commemoration of William James, 
1842-1942 (Columbia University Press), and in the anniversary number of the 
Psychological Review (January, 1943), provide only two slight, and oblique, 
instances of ‘‘ factual?’ inspection. 

®In order: E. B. Skaggs, ‘‘Atomism vs. Gestaltism in Perception,’’ Psy- 
chological Review, Vol. 47 (1940), pp. 347 ff.; H. D. Spoerl, ‘‘ Abnormal and 
Social Psychology in the Life and Work of William James,’’ Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, Vol. 37 (1942), pp. 3-19; E. B. Holt in an 
address at a James Centenary meeting in New York, November, 1941 (com- 
- pare also his book, Animal Drive, p. v); Knight Dunlap, ‘‘The Postulate of 
Common Content,’’ Psychological Review, Vol. 47 (1940), pp. 306 ff. 

10In order: Victor Lowe: ‘‘ William James and Whitehead’s Doctrine of 
Prehensions,’? this JouRNAL, Vol. XXXVIII (1941), pp. 113-126; F. 0. 
Wiggins, ‘‘ William James and John Dewey,’’ The Personalist, 1942, pp. 182- 
198; B. W. Brotherston, ‘‘The Wided Setting of Felt Transition,’’ this Jour- 
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that if we take James’s phrase ‘‘felt transition’’ (1905) and by 
heavily over-stressing the ‘‘felt’’ emasculate it in effect to the 
level of his ‘‘feelings of relation’’ of 1884, then we can find in him 
a worthy advance agent of Whitehead ; a second tells us that James 
made mind the ‘‘locus’’ of ideas, and is thus the opposite of Dewey; 
a third inserts into James and Dewey alike a passion for ‘‘inner 
conation’’ and for other varieties of ‘‘inner’’ primacy over ‘‘outer’’ 
and assures us that an ‘‘antecedent feeler’’ or ‘‘conator’’ is what 
James needs for his inner peace. As for the sociologist—and one 
specimen of his craft is ample—he claims that James’s differen- 
tiation of ‘‘knowledge of acquaintance’’ from ‘‘knowledge about”’ 
is the equivalent of a crude dualism in which he seeks the necessary 
foundation for a pretentious enterprise of the future to be dubbed 
the ‘‘sociology of knowledge.’’ 

For some of the above distortions a partisan plea may be made, 
but for others it is difficult to find the shadow of an excuse. The 
default in unity lies certainly not in James but in his readers. 
‘* Atomist’’ is a strange name to apply to a man who, in his earliest 
psychological papers, put forward consciousness, feeling, and 
thought as a ‘‘stream,’’ and who developed his research continu- 
ously in this fluid, living form. The terminology of consciousness 
was indeed largely used by James in addressing student and lec- 
ture audiences, but how about the epilogue to the Briefer Course 
(1892) which called consciousness an hypothesis and a poor one 
at that, or the famous essay of 1905, ‘‘ Does Consciousness Exist ?”’ 
with its emphatic answer ‘‘No’’? He certainly was deeply inter- 
ested in the physiological facts then richly coming to psychology’s 
aid; and why should he not be? But on every show-down he 
responded in a way well typified by the ‘‘ Decidedly not’’ which he 
wrote marginally to Mach’s suggestion that psychology take as 
its domain the dependence of sensations on the nervous system. 
For ‘‘conscious awareness’’ as a verbal tag he certainly had no use 
at all; but the empirical pursuit of whatever facts the verbal tag 
was used to indicate was nevertheless the steady concern of his 
entire life, and this is at the opposite extreme from saying that he 
‘‘admitted’’ such a thing as ‘‘conscious awareness,’’ but wanted 
nothing to do with it. Turning to the philosophers we find that 
all three agree in converting James’s ‘‘neutral’’ into a typically 
non-Jamesian ‘‘conscious’’ before they orient him to Whitehead 
and Dewey. As for the sociologist, if he had read anything at all 


NAL, Vol. XXXIX (1942), pp. 97-104; Louis Wirth, Preface to K. Mannheim, 
Ideology and Utopia, 1936, p. xxii. Lowe’s method of reading back into 
James’s words what James expressly excluded is analyzed in the collateral 
paper referred to in Footnote 1 above. 
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of James’s with understanding, he would know that from his first 
introduction of ‘‘acquaintance’’ and ‘‘knowledge about’’ in 1885 
to his final elaborate discussion of the perceptual and the concep- 
tual in his posthumously published volume, James used these terms 
to hold knowledge together in system rather than to split it apart 
into separate types." 

III. Perry’s Partial Recognition. Let us now turn from crude 
maltreatments of James to an exhibit of a more significant type. 
In a search for the sources of distortion numerous specimens of 
misquotation and of demonstrable misinterpretation of specific pas- 
sages were collected. One of these will be discussed here, since if 
Ralph Barton Perry disarranges a passage of James’s, it should 
certainly rate as ‘‘news.’’?? When in addition we see how a spe- 
cialized personal or professional attitude may dominate the under- 
standing and even the citation of a world-famous text, it is im- 
portant news. Perry, from his standpoint, alleges that a certain 
assertion of James’s—namely, the very datum we are considering 
—was metaphysically intended, and as such was abstract and 
vague. As against him, from a different standpoint, we shall see 
in James’s own words that his assertion was factually intended, 
and as such was strong and concrete. 

The biographical question, however interesting, as to whether 
James was a metaphysician with a provisional ‘‘phenomenalistic 
phase,’’ or an empirical fact-seeker who spent several of his last 
years in a linguistic check-up of the speculations of metaphysicians 
about the borderland regions within which he had obtained his 
striking factual determination, does not primarily concern us here. 
Some might even rate him a fact-seeker gone to metaphysical 
seed. Perry has plenty of evidence on his side and plenty of argu- 
ment to offer, and we may admit that the juries of our day would 
undoubtedly give a verdict in his favor.1* What concerns us here 

11‘¢The Function of Cognition,’? Mind, 1885 (republished, M.T., chapter 
I). ‘*The two kinds of knowledge are ... relative terms,’’ Principles, I, 
p. 221; ‘‘Concepts and percepts are consubstantial,’’ S.P., p. 107; ‘‘It is the 
whole coil and compound of both by which effects are determined,’’ S.P., p. 
109. See, also, ‘‘the principle of constancy in the mind’s meanings,’’ Prin- 
ciples, I, p. 459; and Briefer Course, p. 167. 

12 Perry is not merely outstanding in his interpretation of James; he has 
no rivals, and his work is distinguished in its own right. His Thought and 
Character may well stand as one of the great exhibits of life in our era long 
after the many little pretenders to such a position have vanished. 

13 However, for the defense, future juries may some day consider James’s 
liberal use of such phrases as ‘‘The one condition . . . is to become inductive- 
minded oneself.’’ . . . ‘‘It means a real change of heart.’’... ‘‘ ‘Reality’ 
is the vaguest term of all.’’? . . . ‘‘The whole subject is inductive and sharp 
logic is hardly in order’? (M.T., p. 56, p. 57, p. 60, p. 100). The sentence in 
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is not such biography but the outcome of research, the datum: 
whether it is presented as the aboriginal ‘‘stuff’’ of reality, or 
whether as observable ‘‘fact’’ and as footing for scientific research 
and philosophical appraisal. 

In his general summing up of the ‘‘phenomenalistic phase’’ of 
James’s career Perry asserts that James ‘‘introduced pure experi- 
ence as the aboriginal form of being,’’ and as ‘‘the basic concep- 
tion of that final metaphysic’’ to which he proceeded. He regrets 
that James was not ‘‘more persistently and stubbornly consistent in 
his own radicalism’’ and illustrates with vivid passages the way 
in which James could use language that was ‘‘wholly subjective’’ 
and proceed ‘‘as though experience and conscious experience were 
the same thing.’’ James’s ‘‘experience,’’ he feels, had not yet 
been ‘‘boldly emancipated from all conscious or mental implica- 
tions.’’ 1* 

Now the range and variety of James’s manners of expression 
are fully to be admitted, and also the verbal inconsistencies mani- 
fest in his flashing reports from the various points of view he em- 
ployed. The real issue, however, is what James asserted when he 
was not merely illustrating, but was concentrating on, factual re- 
port. Perry’s conclusion, with an important text lying before him 
(the matter in quotation marks in the rest of this paragraph being 
what Perry assigns to James, the unmarked phrases being accu- 
rately Perry’s own) is that for James his ‘‘pure experience’’ is 
‘the instant field of the present’’ detached from its context or 
functional réle; it is ‘‘potentiality’’; it is a class name for a set of 
data which have no general ‘‘stuff’’; it is ‘‘a collective name for 
all . . . sensible natures’’ such as ‘‘space . . . intensity . . . flat- 
ness, brownness, heaviness.’’ 15 

Just how Perry succeeds in seeing the ‘‘instant field of the 
present’’ or anything else of James’s as detached from its functional 
role is something that must be left to him to tell. Let us consider 
rather the passage Perry had before him as he wrote, and let ur 
observe the issue James was facing, and precisely what he said 


parentheses following the ‘‘postulate’’ in the preface to M.T. is almost enough 
by itself: ‘‘Things of an unexperienceable nature may exist ad libitum, but 
they form no part of the material for philosophic debate.’’ The very con- 
struction of his most ‘‘metaphysical’’ essay, ‘‘The World of Pure Experience”’ 
(E.B.E., Chap. II) is good evidence, starting as it does with ‘‘facts’’ (‘‘the 
part, the element, the individual’’), proceeding to frank postulation and the 
study of the activities of living, turning most metaphysical argumentation 
aside as very unpleasant dialectics, and reducing its conclusions (if metaphysi- 
cal at all) to a few driblets of suggestion at the end. 

14 In the Spirit of William James, pp. 98-100. 

15 Ibid., pp. 97-98. 
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and did about it.1° James inspects the sceptic who asks what ‘‘ pure 
experience’ is ‘‘made of.’’ He proceeds to tell him. He does 
not do this so much by verbalizing as by pointing. First he apolo- 
gizes for having used the word ‘‘stuff’’ at all in his preceding 
discussion. So far from having his eye set on ‘‘stuff,’’ as does 
Perry, James says that he had merely used the word ‘‘for fluency’s 
sake.”’ With rising emphasis he continues: ‘‘I have now to say 
that there is no general stuff of which experience at large is made.”’ 
The italics here are James’s. Perry in his citation not only omits 
these italics, but he switches the stress to the word ‘‘stuff’’ by put- 
ting that word in quotation marks. This makes a notable shift in 
the whole tenor of James’s statement. Perry alleges that for 
James ‘‘pure experience’”’ is just ‘‘a class name for a set of data 
which have no general ‘stuff.’’’ James, on the contrary, had 
written gustily: ‘‘There are as many stuffs as there are ‘natures.’ 
.. . Ask what any one bit of pure experience is made of. . . . The 
answer is always the same: ‘It is made of that, of just what ap- 
pears, of space, of intensity, of flatness, brownness, heaviness, or 
what not.’’’ James did, it is true, go on to say, apparently para- 
phrasing Hodgson to whom he refers, that ‘‘experience is only a 
collective name for all these sensible natures . . .,’’ and the pres- 
ence in this sentence of the word ‘‘only’’ (which to me seems 
casually used) gives Perry, so far as I can see, the sole justification 
he has for his anti-Jamesian interpretation of James’s words. 
Against Perry further consider what James himself wrote a few 
months later in regard to classification vs. concrete fact. ‘‘My 
central thesis,’’ he says, is ‘‘that subjectivity and objectivity are 
affairs not of what an experience is aboriginally made of, but of its 
classification.’’ And further: ‘‘Classification depends on our tem- 
porary purposes.’’?” Just how Perry could ask any one to be 
“more persistently and stubbornly consistent in his own radical- 
ism’’ than this, it is hard to see. In analogy with Perry’s proced- 
ure it is, of course, possible for any one to say that ‘‘electron’’ is 
just ‘‘a class name for a set of data,’’ but no such phrasing ex- 
hausts what electron is to the physicist making factual research in 
his laboratory. No more can such a phrasing exhaust the factual 
meaning of ‘‘pure experience’’ for James. 

IV. Illustration. By way of reminding ourselves of the vigor 
of James’s affirmation we may inspect a few well-known citations: 


1895. ‘‘To know immediately . . . or intuitively, is for mental 
content and object to be identical.’’ 


16 E.B.E., pp. 26-27. 
1? E.R.E., p. 141. 
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1904. ‘‘Experience ... has no... inner duplicity....A 
given undivided portion of experience’’ is ‘‘subjective and objec- 
tive both at once.’’ 

1904. ‘‘Consciousness ... is the name of a nonentity.... 
The hour is ripe for it to be openly and universally discarded.’’ 

1905. ‘‘Pure experience for me antedates the distinction [of 
subjective and objective]. 

1909. My ‘‘statement of fact’’ is ‘‘that the relations between 
things, conjunctive as well as disjunctive, are just as much matters 
of direct particular experience, neither more so nor less so, than the 
things themselves.’’ 1* 

A neat illustration of the Jamesian ‘‘immediate,’’ ‘‘neutral,’’ 
‘‘pure,’’ or ‘‘concrete,’’? may be found in Cézanre’s ‘‘meditation 
brush in hand,’’ and in his ‘‘sensations in the presence of nature,”’ 
‘‘yvielding form as well as content.’’!® Take this directly, immedi- 
ately, literally, without tearing it apart or presuming to reframe it 
to meet the conventions of vulgar grammar, and you have quite 
clearly the concrete Jamesian ‘‘experience’’ in both perceptual and 
conceptual ranges. 

A graphic analogy may be found in a burning candle. The 
modern physicist no longer takes the flame as a spirit, the tallow- 
and-wick as its body, and the out-streaming heat and light as prod- 
ucts of its faculties. He is past the days of phlogiston and caloric, 
and within the era of chemical and electromagnetic knowledge. 
Even to the simplest chemical observation the oxygen of the air 
participates in combustion as much as do wick and tallow. In 
terms of radiation a bit of infinity is needed for its mathematical 
statement. Peirce is the man who took the first great step towards 
a similar modernizing of our knowledge of behaviors; James pro- 
vided the sharpest formulation of unit observation the world has 
yet secured ; Dewey has most clearly seen the great organic-environ- 
mental background, has made the widest explorations, and produced 
the one great construction in this form: his Logic. Peirce, James, 
Dewey are all ‘‘modern”’ in a way in which the current malpractice 
on James, exhibited earlier, decidedly is not. 

V. Lines of Evidence. The clinching demonstration that 
James’s ‘‘pure’’ meant concrete fact and not a metaphysician’s 
guess at world-stuff is secured from an inspection of the stages of 
his advance towards it in his life-long career of observation and 


18 These citations in order are from: Psychological Review, 1895 (repub- 
lished in M.T., p. 50); E.R.E., pp. 9-10; E.B.E., pp. 2-3; T. and C., II, p. 
392; M.T., p. xii (also in Z.R.E., p. x). 

19 Gerstle Mack, Cézanne, pp. 306, 311; J. Feibleman, ‘‘ The Scientific Out- 
look of Cézanne,’’ Philosophy of Science, Vol. 9 (1942), p. 278. 
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research. The main facts of this will be sketched shortly, but let 
us first consider the various special forms of demonstration for 
perceptual immediacy that he employed at one time or another in 
his writings.2° As already pointed out, it is of great significance 
that he was so sure of the status of perceptual immediacy as fact 
that he took it for granted as an accepted base point for his further 
development. This may, indeed, in part explain why he never 
brought all the details of the factual case together in one direct 
presentation. 

James frequently appeals to the reader to take a look on his own 
account and satisfy himself. ‘‘If the reader will take his own ex- 
perience he will see what I mean.’’ ‘‘The paper seen and the see- 
ing of it are only two names for one fact.’’ ‘‘Let the reader arrest 
himself in the act of reading: ‘Reading’ simply is; is there.”’ 

From men’s experiences with language in this field, and espe- 
cially from their efforts to obtain secure namings, James draws 
strong evidence. Names such as ‘‘experience,’’ ‘‘phenomenon,’’ 
‘“‘datum’’ always turn out to be ‘‘double-barrelled,’’ thus moulding 
themselves to ‘‘fact’’ in James’s concrete or pure determination. 
Names that are rigidly held to ‘‘single-barrelled’’ reference remain 
always mysterious and elusive to the fact-seeker. 

Philosophers’ struggles have the same outcome. Locke saw this 
first, and attacked his inquiry pragmatically. He made the word 
‘idea’’ stand indifferently for thing and thought. Philosophers 
who insist on a subjective as thing apart arrive in the end at a 
thin and ineffective shadow, or else admit that they seize by fiat 
what they can not attain in fact. They construct their entities 
from their ‘‘breath moving outwards.’’ 

If subject and object are primarily separate why is it so impos- 
sible to tell in close studies of external perception what part comes 
through the sense organs, and what part ‘‘out of one’s own head’’? 

Consider qualities, attributes, and adjectives. .Where does 
beauty reside, in the statue or in the spirit? We say agreeable 
heat or agreeable sensation indifferently. We call the diamond 
precious, a storm frightful, a man hateful, an action unworthy, a 
road painful, a heaven sad, or a sunset superb. Santayana found 
himself describing beauty as ‘‘pleasure objectified.’’ Does not all 
this point at concrete factuality as neutral to the subjective-objec- 
tive split ? 

Consider heat, sound, or light. What is objective to common 
Sense becomes subjective to the physicist. 


20 Pull citation for the material on the next two pages will be found in my 
paper ‘*The Jamesian Datum,’’ already mentioned. In general read £.B.E., 
chapters I, V, and VIII. 
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Consider even pain. It is local, and can be spoken of in objec- 
tive as well as in subjective terms. 

Consider the ‘‘ primary qualities.’’ The ‘‘secondaries’’ acquired 
a ‘‘subjective’’ slant around the time of Descartes. Already the 
‘‘primaries’’ are en route to a similar fate. 

Philosophically or practically, once you decree a split, what hap- 
pens? You need a way to bridge it over. You adopt an interven- 
ing third. Between ‘‘mind’’ and ‘‘thing’’ you put, perhaps, a 
‘“percept,’’ wholly fictitious in character. One such intervention 
leads to another. In the end all is lost; the ‘‘transcendent,’’ the 
‘“absolute,’’ enfolds you. 

To sum up: the subjectives and the objectives are ways of nam- 
ing; the facts ‘‘get reported, are known’’ in such terms; they are 
‘‘taken, i.e., talked of’’ thus; ‘‘retrospective manners of naming,”’ 
not ‘‘realities,’’ are what are before you when you leave the con- 
crete factual ground of ‘‘pure’’ or ‘‘neutral’’ experience. 

In reporting James as above we have gone little beyond the per- 
ceptual field. The case he makes for it is impressive. His case 
for the conceptual field is less vivid,?? but it also has behind it a 
life-time of keen observation. The concrete facts can be observed 
without splitting them. True observation takes this form. Names 
that split the facts do not hold true in use. Philosophers’ attempts 
at reconciliation reach either phantom or fiat. Then why not ob- 
serve straight and true? Why not adopt a sound factual base for 
inquiries, whether scientific, logical,?* or philosophical? This is 
not just the language in which James puts the case, but it is straight 
report on characteristic Jamesian procedure. 

VI. Truth, Reality, Fact. Before proceeding to survey James’s 
factual development in the twenty-five years, 1884-1909, let us con- 
sider the status of ‘‘truth’’ and ‘‘reality’’ as he in the end brought 
them into orientation to ‘‘fact.’’ 

Pragmatism, of course, is the name of the manner of truth-ap- 
praisal which James adopted. He forecast it in two papers in 
1878, the same year in which Peirce described ‘‘the conception of 
the effects’’ as ‘‘the whole of our conception of the object.’’ He 
proposed it by name in his California address of 1898, and de- 
veloped it later in his book, Pragmatism. James and Peirce, along 
with Wright, had felt the full impact of Darwinism. They took 
it not for anatomical and physiological research alone, and not in 
either sentimentalities or hates, but as bringing all human behaviors 


21 Examine E.R.E., pp. 15 ff.; pp. 42 ff. 

22 Facing certain demands of ‘‘logic,’’ James, as Perry puts it, ‘¢ resolved 
to renounce his scruples and to accept what experience teaches, even if it be at 
variance with what logic proves’? (T. and C., II, p. 589). 
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within the scope of an evolving universe. They took it, not in 
preaching, but in work. Pragmatism, to James, and Peirce, and 
Dewey, is in this sense naturalistic. While James was apt to 
equate the word ‘‘Darwinism,’’ as it was used in his day, with the 
word ‘‘materialism,’’ we can find at least one strong passage in 
which he recognized the very type of naturalism we are here at- 
tributing to him. ‘‘Naturalism, or (as I will now call it) prag- 
matism’’ was there asserted.2* The pragmatic difference from 
older views is clearly that the truth-seeker is now placed in and of 
the world instead of being crassly (i.e., mentally) set over against 
it. Truth, then, is what the expressive, assertive, ‘‘thinking,’’ and 
speech-commanding ** organism can maintain about the evolving 
universe by the way of that ‘‘immediate flux of life’’ for which 
‘‘pure experience’’ is the name. ‘‘Reality’’ becomes this universe 
in its best description in its widest ranges, and in its most long- 
time view. It is ‘‘in general what truths have to take account 
i" 

For ‘‘truth,’’ ‘‘reality,’’ and ‘‘fact,’’ all three, James’s rally- 
ing cry was ‘‘Freedom.’’ In terms of ‘‘reality’’ he found himself 
at the beginning of his career environed by a slothful and dog- 
matic monism. But he had to grow. Almost at the same time that 
he asserted pragmatic truth, he took the dogma out of the monism 
and reduced it to the status of hypothesis;** its fault was that it 
had hampered growth. His further development towards the 
pluralistic universe was made in the same sense. It meant free- 
dom, the striking off of the old, the clearing of the way for the 
new.”” The status of fact with respect to reality should be simple 
enough in this realm of freedoms. Fact becomes the best observa- 
tion and report one can make with the equipment of the past to 
aid him, with his eye on future progress, and with prospect of 
heightened truth and reality to encourage him. Within this set- 
ting fact will most certainly not claim to be truth or reality on 


23 E.R.E., pp. 96-100. 

24 As a rule, of course, using the terminology of his time, James discusses 
pragmatism in terms of ‘‘thinking’’ or ‘‘belief’’; thus: ‘‘Truth happens to 
an idea,’’ or ‘‘ The true’’ is ‘‘the expedient in the way of thinking,’ or ‘‘ All 
our truths are beliefs about reality,’’ or ‘‘The facts themselves ... are not 
true. They simply are. Truth is the function of the beliefs that start and 
terminate among them’’ (Pragmatism, pp. 201, 222, 243, 225). In any of 
these sentences the words ‘‘expression’’ or ‘‘assertion’’ can be substituted for 
the words ‘‘thinking’’ or ‘‘believing’’ without rippling the flow of discourse. 
Illustrations of James’s own substitutions were given a few paragraphs earlier 
in the present text. 

25 Pragmatism, p. 244. 

26 The Will to Believe, 1897, preface. 

27 8.P., p. 115; pp. 140-146. 
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its own account.?® But most certainly it will never let the anti- 
factual or sub-factual pretenders to the status of truth or reality in- 
terfere with it in its growth. This was the ‘‘radical’’ of James. It 
had footings in fact, and a place for fact. Keeping fact in its place, 
we now at last begin to inspect the stages of James’s development 
towards his radically basic behavioral fact: the concretely viewed 
‘‘pure experience.”’ 

VII. Twenty-five Years of Growth. When James began to 
specialize on psychological inquiry he was in his late thirties; at 
the time of his first outstanding contribution he was forty-two. 
He was already committed to the study of events, processes, things- 
happening, and he had little interest in ‘‘existence’’ as a mere some- 
thing to cleave to. As he put it, he proposed to study ‘‘functions,’’ 
and he rejected ‘‘souls’’ and ‘‘brains’’ as useless interlopers. All 
the old ‘‘faculties,’’ of course, went out of the window along with 
their purported proprietors. He was willing to posit ‘‘states of 
consciousness,’’ which he preferred to call ‘‘feelings,’’ but he made 
it quite clear that it was solely their ‘‘function’’ which concerned 
him, and that qua states all he asked of them was to leave him alone. 
‘A concrete and total manner of viewing the mind’s changes’”’ 
was his demand. Not only did he recognize cognitive phenomena 
as directly within his field, but he found no psychological phe- 
nomena whatever without cognitive aspects. Thus as early as 
1884 he was looking upon the living human being, behaviors and 
all, as a going concern in a manner well in advance of the estab- 
lished psychologies of the present day. If one rejects, or fails to 
use, these orientations of James’s, one will certainly reject, or fail 
to use, what came out of them at the end of his life. Conversely, 
if one rejects, or ignores, or fails to comprehend what came out of 
them, it may be well for him to examine how he stands with re- 
spect to the soil from which they grew. 

The first great fruit of Jamesian observation of events in process 
was his presentation of the current, flow, or ‘‘stream’’ of ‘‘con- 
sciousness’’ as fact of research: a stream of consciousness, feeling, 
thought, all as one, the ‘‘entire thought’’ in action, not mere frag- 
ments of it.?® 

The second fruit was that perceptions and conceptions—our 


28 For reality as constituted of facts, or as limited to facts, see Pragmatism, 
p. 244; E.R.E., pp. 42, 160; M.T7., p. 100. For subjective and trans-subjective 
truths see 7. and C, II, p. 393. For percept and object, analytical vs. histori- 
cal, see tbid., II, p. 760. 

22 The words ‘‘consciousness,’’ ‘‘feeling,’’ ‘‘thought,’’ may, of course, 
differentiate as names to aid the separate study of special aspects of the com- 
mon flow. For the ‘‘entire thought,’’ see Principles of Psychology, I, p. 177; 
Briefer Course, p. 464. 
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things and our relations between things as known to us—could be 
held together in clusters as a going system, the study of which 
would reveal their forms of natural organization. 

The third fruit was that in its ‘‘cognitive’’ form of expression 
the stream of feeling involved the environment, just as much as in 
its ‘‘conscious’’ form of expression it involved the organism. The 
first two fruits are represented by the essays in Mind in 1884 and 
1885. The third had its budding there but did not ripen till twenty 
years later. 

In analyzing the function of cognition in 1885 James took a cue 
from Grote, and separated knowledge of acquaintance from knowl- 
edge about. Each was specified in terms of feeling as function. 
The feelings of acquaintance such as tree-felt, or white-felt, were 
direct, immediate, unquestionable. Such knowledge was the way 
it was. But with ‘‘knowledge about’’ the case was more complex. 
Here certain feelings were aware of others in a process of over- 
lappings, and knowledge ‘‘about’’ entered, proving reliable or not 
in the degree in which it came to terminate upon acquaintance. 
In this enterprise the ‘‘system’’ and its possibility was what counted 
for James, and not the particular mechanism he had set up. He 
did not incorporate the paper bodily in his Psychology, as he did 
most of the other papers of this period, but he used the point of 
view freely. He reprinted the full essay in 1909 in The Meaning 
of Truth to show his origins and the essential coherence of his 
growth throughout. 

The Principles of Psychology (1890) and the Briefer Course 
(1892) are characterized by the assertion of dualism as the neces- 
sary common-sense approach and practical frame of description; 
by acceptance of the mental as psychology’s field; by progressive 
elimination of the substantive actors, such as minds, selves, and 
egos; by the retention nevertheless of a remnant of the old 
actor under the name of ‘‘activity,’’ typified by the specialized 
‘“‘Thinker’’ in the conclusion that ‘‘the passing thought thus seems 
to be the Thinker’’; by a thorough try-out of the adequacy of the 
dualistic language employed; by a growing tendency to treat the 
components of the presumptively basic dualism as just different 
ways of talking about a common fact; and finally in the epilogue 
to the Briefer Course by describing the ‘‘consciousness’’ which had 
been under consideration all the way through as an hypothesis, 
and at that as an hypothesis of which he personally could not 
think well. As for the two sides of a ‘‘dualism’’ being just dif- 
ferent ‘‘ways of talking,’’ a characteristic passage is one in which 
James sets ‘‘real relations’’ over against ‘‘feelings of relation,”’ 
and then almost in the same breath continues: ‘‘If we speak sub- 
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jectively,’’ we have feelings; ‘‘if we speak objectively’’ we have 
relations * (italics mine). Dewey has surveyed this period in 
James’s life in the essay previously cited, and has shown how the 
dualism was steadily giving way to a naturalism, his comment being 
that if James had rewritten his Psychology in his late years, its 
presentation would have been so altered that the whole course of 
psychological research in this country since then would probably 
have been very different. 

By 1905 James was ready to reject consciousness even in the 
guise of ‘‘an activity’’ such as the ‘‘ passing thought,’’ and to deny 
radically the existence of any such ‘‘thing’’ as consciousness in any 
of the ordinary understandings of the word. He had reached a 
firm statement of the perceptual fact as neutral, and had satisfied 
himself that the relational fact was equally concrete and neutral. 
This was his positive outcome. His negative outcome, equally a 
factual report, was that consciousness did not ‘‘exist,’’ that it was 
‘‘pure chimera.’’ His negation met with spectacular acclaim; his 
affirmation of fact met almost total neglect. What did the nega- 
tion amount to, however, so long as the affirmation that gave it 
value went unheeded? Men tossed out gaily all consciousness in the 
large, but continued to make free with bits of it in the small just 
as if it did exist. The situation remains thus today, probably to 
be described by future histories of science as one of the marvels 
of human stagnation. Certainly if James is factually right, then 
all psychological and sociological formulation will have to be re- 
moulded to fit, if it is to become factually right itself. 

James’s stages of development may be sketched in various phras- 
ings, but no one of such phrasings can be safely adopted by itself 
alone, since the very terms it must employ still reflect the crudities 
which the whole Jamesian procedure is aimed at eliminating. 

His transition was from feelings, still assigned to the organism 
subjectively, to experiencings in which organism and environment 
were in joint participation. 

It was from a stream of consciousness flowing through an en- 
vironing world to a concretely observable course of world-experi- 
ence within which the aspects or appearances of consciousness could 
be appraised. 

It was from a partially modernized language of subjectivism, 
through an elaborate experimentation with dualistic language, to a 
final abandonment of double-talk altogether. 

It was from a creaking organization of the older ‘‘sense’’ and 
the older ‘‘reason’’ to their presentation in full system. 


30 Principles of Psychology, I, p. 245. 
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It was from an early rejection of the cruder psychic and psy- 
choid substances, followed by a rejection of substantized minds, 
selves, and egos, to a rejection of all ‘‘simon-pure activity,’’ and 
to the consequent labelling of consciousness as pure chimera. 

It was from man-consciously-in-environment to man-naturally- 
in-environment, with the ‘‘conscious’’ just a current naming for a 
phase of process still awaiting thorough natural inquiry. 

Viewing these transitions through James’s specialized terminol- 
ogy, we see his ‘‘immediate’’ expanding from perception to con- 
ception, his ‘‘pure’’ from feeling to experience, and his ‘‘radical’’ 
from limited hypothesis to full postulation for inquiry; and we see 
all these together coming to represent neutral and concrete obser- 
vation as over against the brash abstractions of earlier inquiry. 

VIII. The Peirce-James-Dewey Viewpoint. James himself 
never undertook to develop in full scientific form the new empirical 
inquiry into the types and occasions of the differentiation of sub- 
jectives and objectives within concrete experience, which his work 
had clearly indicated as necessary.** He early noted that the new- 
born infant shows no such differentiation. He said repeatedly 
that such differentiation arises at advanced stages, meaning vul- 
garly, biographically, culturally, linguistically, and even—as he 
inspected the more extreme fixations—philosophically. He con- 
trolled many of the viewpoints needed for such an investigation, 
including a deep sense of the ‘‘social’’ (very different from the 
superficial ‘‘social’’ our sociologies present), and an ever-widening 
envisionment of the phenomena called ‘‘rational’’ as linguistic be- 
havior in process. His generation, however, could not provide him 
with the needed technical equipment; above all he lacked time and 
health. If we recall Dewey’s remark that modern American psy- 
chology would have been transformed had James rewritten his 
Principles, we may add that the social sciences would now be on 
a wholly different footing, had he developed factual research on 
the basis of his concrete, neutral, immediate, pure experience, and 
had the practitioners of the social sciences come to hear of it. 

Dewey, taking his base in ‘‘experience,’’ separately developed, 
but in all respects consonant with James’s ‘‘pure,’’ has ranged 
through the whole field of human living in a widened environmental 
presentation and has produced a naturalistic Logic, a generation or 
two ahead of the current positivisms, psychical symbolisms, and 

81 Mead gave much of his life to study in this field, but he proceeded as if 


the ‘‘subjective’’ were there just so, before, during, and after inquiry, or at 


least the editors of his manuscripts have so presented him. This was not 
James’s way. 
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semanticisms.** He has never undertaken specialized construction 
for psychology or for any of the social sciences except logic, nor 
has he used the Jamesian datum in the specific sense in which 
James presented it. The treatment he has received in his most im- 
portant construction has been misrepresentation and distortion * 
even at the hands of his professed followers. His difficulty has been 
closely akin to that of James—Dewey’s word ‘‘experience,’’ like 
James’s, being twisted from its declared meaning into a personal, 
organic, conscious form, and away from its situational, environmen- 
tal, interactional, and transactional presentation. Peirce, preced- 
ing James and Dewey in this line of development, has met even 
worse distortion.** 

IX. Forecast. The obstacle to the current understanding of 
these three men has unquestionably been the full naturalistic back- 
ground of inquiry which they have sought—their full taking over 
of the evolutionary presentation of life, not merely in profession 
but in act, not merely for bits and shreds of research but as the 
framework of inquiry into all the behaviors of men, their knowings 
included. The cause of the neglect lies here. The dose is too stiff, 
and nostrums are sought instead. The psychologists content them- 
selves with a pseudo-Darwinism. They are Darwinian up to the 
cortex, within or upon which, as organic top-side, they locate all 
behaviors they can not assign to glands, ganglia, or other physio- 
logical pseudo-actors. Behaviors remain to them products or by- 
products of something else—not themselves directly and concretely 
world-events to explore. Kantor is perhaps the only psychologist 
who has attempted systematic construction of behaviors in full 
evolutionary form, and the importance of his initiative is not lim- 
ited to the particular interactional framework of presentation he 
has employed. Where our psychologists use a naturalistic brain 
with a mentalistic rendering of its doings, our philosophers retain 


82 After mention of the ‘‘doctrine of signatures’? James refers generally 
to all the ‘‘mancies’’ and ‘‘mantics’’ in which ‘‘ witchcraft and incipient sci- 
ence are indistinguishably mingled’’ (S.P., p. 18). 

88 Compare D. 8. Mackay, ‘‘ What Does Mr. Dewey Mean by an Indetermi- 
nate Situation’?’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XXXIX (1942), pp. 141-148, with a 
reply by John Dewey, ibid., pp. 290-296, and a comment by A. F. Bentley, ibid, . 
pp. 432-439. However his paper of 1896, ‘‘The Reflex Arce Concept in Psy- 
chology’’ (often referred to as the origin of one of the older ‘‘schools’’ of 
psychology), has recently been appraised by leading psychologists as the most 
important paper the Psychological Review has published in its fifty years his- 
tory. See the anniversary issue of the Review, Vol. 50 (1934), pp. 143-153. 

84 One of the editors of Peirce’s Collected Works is able to write that 
‘‘Peirce never gave sufficient weight to the fact of individual existence’’— 
an interesting illustration of retrogression in knowledge (this JouRNAL, Vol. 
XXXVII, 1940, p. 259). 
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a fairly complete mentalism, as is well illustrated by their continued 
excitation over the weak dilutions of Peirce, James, and Dewey, 
which have popularity today. At that the philosophers are per- 
haps freer from verbalizing dialectics than are the laboratory psy- 
chologists in their debates as to whether guinea pig or rat has be- 
haved the way professional schematism has prescribed for it. To 
any one still in doubt on the general issue involved, Dewey’s bril- 
liant recent paper, ‘‘ How is Mind to be Known ?’’ * may be recom- 
mended for careful and prayerful study. 

But suppose, generalities apart, that some one demands: ‘‘ What 
difference will this behavioral fact, even if true, make to me and my 
colleagues in our research today?’’ The answer here is twofold: 
first, as to waste labor saved, second, as to new fields of research 
opened up. 

As for labor-saving, consider the generation-long blundering 
with I.Q., before its facultative envisionment could be stripped off. 
Consider the futile fussing with stimuli and reactions taken as sep- 
arate items in serial chains; the unhappy struggles to locate ‘‘con- 
sciousness’? in chunks at spots; the laborious laboratory ‘‘revis- 
ions’? of Pavlov which merely reinsert what was there to start 
with; and the clumsy ‘‘social environments,’’ which if social are 
not environmental, and if environmental are not social. James’s 
fact starts out where such useless labors end. 

As for new fields, the mauling of ‘‘meaning’’ in present psy- 
chologies suggests enough. For James ‘‘knowings,’’ as events, 
were subjects of research from the start. But even today the psy- 
chologists who have come after him are still referring such events 
to philosophers for epistemologification, and leaving them other- 
wise neglected. A generation ago a few mentalist studies of ‘‘con- 
cepts’? appeared. A decade ago there was a rash of reports em- 
ploying the word ‘‘concept’’ in the title, with no better clue to 
what the psychologist had in mind than what the rat had. There 
is a wide field here for organized work. 

Beyond all this the world stands in total lack of a general theory 
of language on a behavioral basis. With the ghost theories of the 
mentalists thrown out, there is no construction left except Leonard 
Bloomfield’s interesting, but mechanistically limited, experiment 
in his Language and in his Linguistic Aspects of Science. The key 
to advance in this field lies in human behavior as James, and Peirce, 
and Dewey have striven to observe it. 

ARTHUR F’, BENTLEY. 

Paout, INDIANA. 


85 This JouRNAL, Vol. XXXIX (1942), pp. 29-35. 
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DEFINITIONAL RULES: THEIR NATURE, STATUS, AND 
NORMATIVE FUNCTION 


There is a story of a governess who asked her charges what was the shape 
of the earth? ‘‘It may conveniently be described as an oblate spheroid’’ was 
the glib and almost mutinous answer. ‘‘Who told you girls that?’’ asked the 
suspicious Miss Smithson. A scientific elder brother was quoted as authority, 
but Miss Smithson with commendable common sense gave her ruling, ‘‘ Indeed 
that may be so, and it may be not, but it certainly is nicer for little girls to 
say that the earth is more or less the shape of an orange.’’ 

, Robert Bridges 


EFINITIONAL rules, as interpreted in this paper, govern 
either substitutions between a given definiendum and definiens 
(a symmetrical relation) or applications of either of the expressions 
in this syntactical formula to any member of the class of non-sym- 
bolic referents designated (a non-symmetrical relation). Such 
rules ‘‘govern’’ our operations with symbols in the sense that they 
specify conventions which, in the language being used, must be fol- 
lowed if a certain kind of substitution or application of terms is to 
be ‘‘correct.’’ Clearly, without such rules we can say nothing. 

But what, in a little more detail, is the nature of such a defini- 
tional rule and what does ‘‘following it’? mean? As I see it, such 
a rule involves three sorts of factors: there are the operations of 
substituting or applying symbols; there are the symbols which are 
substituted or applied; and there are the particular cases, whether 
symbol-tokens or non-symbolic referents, to which the rule is ap- 
plied. These three factors, as functioning together in a given 
process of semiosis, constitute the necessary conditions of intel- 
ligible discourse about anything for any purpose. If any one of 
them is absent, the result is nonsense, i.e., we do not understand 
what we are doing or saying; for we have no rules, no guides-to- 
interpretation-or-to-manipulation according to which it makes sense 
to say of any operation that it is correct (or not). In such a ease, 
the sounds in our ears or the marks before our eyes are not symbols 
at all. 

Definitional rules, from the empirical standpoint of psychology, 
are merely habits, more or less uniform ways of operating with and 
responding to particular symbols; but, from the normative stand- 
point of logic, such habits are not rules. For this latter term im- 
plies, in the context of logic, an explicit stipulation such that, 
having agreed to adopt and follow the rule, a certain way of act- 
ing thereby becomes right and other ways wrong. A definitional 
rule, then, is a symbolic convention which at once expresses a 
meeting of different minds (or of different factors in a single 
mind) and also designates certain acts which, in a given language, 
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are correct, and, therefore, to be performed, under appropriate 
circumstances. Why? The only reasonable answer seems to be: 
for the sake of a number of important human values, which are 
indicated by such criteria of a ‘‘good’’ definition as intelligibility, 
adequacy, and utility. While these values may not be, and usually 
are not, explicitly referred to in formulating a definitional rule, 
they nevertheless constitute the sole justification for adopting a 
particular rule or, for that matter, any rule. Hence, by a quite 
natural process which need involve no confusion, such a rule, be- 
sides its narrower logical meaning, acquires a broader moral sig- 
nificance. 

But what does it mean to say that definitional rules are ‘‘norm- 
ative’’? Now in spite of the notorious dictum (which I suppose 
‘“‘says’’ nothing) that ‘‘in der Logik gibt es keine Moral,’’ I be- 
lieve that there is an important sense, frequently overlooked and 
perhaps not widely appreciated, in which logic does contain 
moral (in the sense of normative) components. I suppose this 
issue, like most of the others which philosophers debate, is itself 
an ‘‘affair of definition.’’ But right here lies the source of my 
growing conviction that a logic in use (even if not for use) can 
not be purged of all ‘‘moral’’ elements. For all of us, including 
dogmatic positivists, try at times to justify our choices of defini- 
tional rules.1 A philosopher who quite arbitrarily stipulated 
definitional rules for such important terms as “‘validity,’’ ‘‘impli- 
cation,’’ or ‘‘truth,’’ without regard to relevant criteria such as 
intelligibility and utility, would not be admired for thus exploit- 
ing his ‘‘complete logical freedom in definition’’ but, on the con- 
trary, would be universally condemned as a practicing solipsist 
or pitied as a verbalizing schizophrenic. For such terms as ‘‘in- 
telligible’’ and ‘‘useful,’’ while we may say that they are ‘‘log- 
ically neutral,’’ obviously have in use positive value-meaning; 
whereas their syntactical opposites (‘‘nonsensical’’ and ‘‘useless’’) 
are terms of disapprobation. Or take the term ‘‘consistency,’’ 
whose meaning can not be flouted (without talking nonsense) in 
any system, however much emptied of empirical meaning. Hence 
when we say that consistency is a ‘‘norm of thought’’ we are say- 
ing something no doubt ambiguous but still something manifestly 
important, both for individual survival and social codperation ; for 

1Of course we can say that by definition the process of justification is not 
‘‘logical.’?? But all of us feel the need to make some kind of distinction 
between a merely emotional or thoughtless preference for a particular rule 
and a well-informed, carefully considered decision to set up or adopt a par- 


ticular rule; and in point of fact it is only the latter kind of process, which 


includes both logical and axiological components, which we call a ‘‘ justifica- 
tion.’? 
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inconsistency often leads by way of meaningless noises to exten- 
sional disorientation, as does believing what we are told by some 
ambassadors or what we read in most newspapers. (Remember 
Pearl Harbor!) In short, as living men, not talking automatons, 
we are interested in clarity and consistency and validity (and 
negatively interested in their opposites) ; that is to say, these terms 
refer to meanings of great human importance—meanings which 
are, as I. A. Richards has recently put it, ‘‘the very hinges of all 
thought.’’? And if some ignorant, careless, or stupid person dis- 
regards these logical criteria, we do not merely remark, ‘‘Oh, very 
well, let each man talk as he pleases.’’ Instead, we assert (with 
something very like righteous indignation) that his neglect of 
logical principles is quite reprehensible, and, if he is not too stupid, 
we often feel that we should try to recondition him, to ‘‘clear up 
his mind.’’ 

Now such ‘‘moral’’ considerations are not irrelevant. For 
the purest logic requires minds to make any sense of it (or even to 
do it); and such motor-cognitive factors can not be isolated (ex- 
cept in words) from motor-affective components. Thus, while we 
can definitionally purify a logical criterion of any axiological 
taint, this very definitional procedure is obviously itself so con- 
taminated. When a positivist asserts (mind you!) ‘‘Logic is 
syntax’’ the reader can hardly fail to be impressed (in some way) 
by the writer’s evident conviction that he is telling the world (of 
philosophers) something extremely important, if not about the 
universe of facts, then at least about his own universe of discourse. 
What a different affect is produced if our syntactical reformer were 
to adopt the more appropriate (and self-consistent) procedure of 
merely saying: ‘‘By the term ‘logic,’ which of course has meant 
and still does mean many different things to different philosophers, 
I shall always try to mean, in the following pages, something to 
which I also, along with some of my similar-talking friends, apply 
the term ‘syntax.’’’* Now it would be naive to express surprise 
because Carnap (like other philosophers) shows a marked prefer- 
ence for his own syntactical rules; I am merely insisting upon 
the obvious point that (1) definitional rules are intended, pre- 
ferred, accepted in the face of alternatives, and are thus expressive 
of our comparative evaluations, and (2) that if the rules are log- 
ically any good, we feel that we ourselves should stick to them, 
so that we shall not contradict ourselves or mislead the reader 


2 How to Read a Page, p. 24. 

8 For Carnap’s alleged failure to mean any one thing consistently by the 
term ‘‘syntax’’ (and hence by implication ‘‘logic’’) see Professor Ducasse’s 
lucid analysis in his Philosophy as a Science, pp. 90, 91. 
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or merely beat the air.t Even if we—following with admirable 
loyalty our Syntactical Principles—will have no verbal traffic with 
the ‘‘pseudo-term’’ ought, we often say that it ‘‘would be much 
better if’? we should avoid ‘‘pseudo-statements’’ and not imitate 
the woolly-headed metaphysicians. In short, certain ways of 
speaking are felt by us to be better than certain other—probably 
far commoner !—ways of speaking. Hence we do more than either 
report current usages or stipulate personal rules: we argue for, we 
try to justify, our chosen ways of speaking and thus, always by 
implication and often quite directly, we criticize the allegedly use- 
less or confused or (the final blow here) inconsistent way of speak- 
ing of other philosophers. 

Our conclusion, then, is that definitional rules are ‘‘normative’’ 
in two distinguishable but closely related senses of this term. They 
are normative in the sense that definitional rules allow certain but 
forbid other definitional operations, thus exercising a legislative 
function upon our use and interpretation of relevant symbols. 
Definitional rules are also normative in the sense that some such 
rules being necessary for intelligible, consistent, and useful sym- 
bolic activity, we reasonably acquiesce in this general necessity, 
but rationally approve only certain rules selected from among the 
remainder concerning which choice is possible. For example, 
everyone who wishes to write clearly and to any purpose about 
value theory will have to decide upon a definitional rule for the 
vague and ambiguous term ‘‘value.’’ However, not only are some 
choices better than others, but, having chosen a particular rule, 
we feel quite justifiably that a writer ought to follow it. This 


¢Here again it may be argued (by one speaking loosely or elliptically) 
that logic merely formulates (say) the norm of consistency, but offers us no 
advice as to the wisdom of trying to contradict ourselves, and so on. But 
‘‘logie,’? of course, formulates nothing (nor does it consist merely of formu- 
lae); only human beings acting ‘‘logically’’ formulate rules, repeat tauto- 
logies, or make logical points. The reason for this obvious remark is that 
formalists seem to forget that such human activity presupposes cognitive 
intentions, interpretations, operations, and applications (even if only to sym- 
bols) which are governed by rules adopted (if rationally) in the light of 
relevant facts, human needs, and certain stubborn necessities. Such choices 
are, therefore, never completely arbitrary, and within the ambit of free choice 
allowed, expert knowledge, a clear head, and a nice sense of logical values are 
necessary conditions of ‘‘ good’? logical activity. 

It would take another paper to discuss this difficult question even half- 
way adequately, but I am inclined to think that the difference of opinion here 
between the contextualist and the formalist is largely over the degree of 
abstraction which is useful; and any answer to this general question (if in- 


telligent) will surely vary with the specific problem, one’s purposes, the total 
situation, 
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moral ‘‘ought,’’ which expresses our attitude towards a logical 
procedure, is itself to be justified in the only way in which any- 
thing is ever justified, namely, by showing that it serves better than 
any feasible alternative our human interests. 


JOHN R. REn. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
METHOD IN ESTHETICS 


SHOULD like to append a footnote to Dr. Sidney Zink’s excellent 
discussion, in this JouRNAL, Vol. XX XIX (1942), pp. 701-711, 
of the differences between sense pleasures and esthetic appreciation, 
not so much to differ with his conclusions as to suggest a technique 
by which they could be made more convincing. The intellectual 
method by which he attempts to support them seems ill adapted to 
the purpose. He regards the appreciation of art as an experience, 
a process in consciousness, yet he tries to deal with it, in orthodox 
fashion, by defining it and listing its qualities, as if it were some 
static, unchanging entity, rather than an intricate chain of reac- 
tions in the mind of the observer which can be studied adequately 
only by minute and persistent analysis. The result is that his 
statements are not only unnecessarily arbitrary, but they afford 
each other only a minimum of support. They rest at best on an as- 
sumed consensus of opinion, and at worst on the beliefs of a single 
individual; and they are neither shaped nor arranged in any way 
that would enable them to serve each other as buttresses. They may 
seem individually true but little has been gained by assembling 
them in a single article. 

He says, for example (p. 703), that ‘‘the esthetic attitude is 
marked by a concern for the object for its own sake,’’ and supports 
this safely conservative statement by calling it a ‘‘rather. general, 
and I believe correct, view.’’ He adds later (p. 705), ‘‘In esthetic 
appreciation . . . it is necessary that thought perform the positive 
function of specific and minute examination of the complex art- 
objects,’’ but he does not explain why it is necessary. He even 
goes so far as to say (p. 707), ‘‘in the esthetic apprehension of 
colors and sounds thought may circulate about a various edifice, 
whose parts are so disposed that the perception of any element in- 
tensifies the appreciation of the other elements, all becoming mo- 
ments in a unified impression,’’ (p. 705) ‘‘controlled thought 
is an essential agent in bringing into being esthetic quality,’’ and 
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‘“‘nerception of the relations internal to the object ... is the 
vital force in the appreciation of art.’’ Each of these sentences 
indicates a strongly dynamic view of art, but some hidden censor 
seems to prevent each one from achieving a full expression of this 
view. They stop just short of conceiving appreciation as a process 
which can be completely explained in terms of the interaction of its 
elements. Their author still regards it, in orthodox philosophical 
fashion, as some sort of ‘‘substance,’’ in which ‘‘accidents’’ inhere 
and which can be completely defined for all time. 

But suppose he had gone on to study it as pure process, inquir- 
ing not what it 7s or what qualities it possesses but how it works 
and what knits it into a single entity. Then he might have begun 
by saying, as a bold hypothesis, not that the esthetic attitude ‘‘is 
marked by,’’ but that it is, ‘‘concern for the object for its own 
sake,’’ and, instead of adding that the perception of relations is the 
“vital force’’ in appreciation, might have said flatly that it consti- 
tutes appreciation. As it would be inadequate to say, from this 
point of view, that thought may circulate about an edifice, he would 
say that it must circulate ; and it would become equally obvious that 
“controlled thought’’ is not merely ‘‘an essential agent’’ in the es- 
thetic process but is part and parcel of it—and that, furthermore, 
the control is exercised by the object under observation rather 
than by the observer, the object itself being the essential agent 
which induces the ‘‘specific and minute examination’’ that is re- 
quired to keep such a process in existence. And into this picture 
his intensification of each element by every other would fit very 
easily, with a threefold function—keeping the process moving, rais- 
ing the perceptions that enter into it to the level of intensity 
at which we are willing to call them esthetic, and furthering that 
projection of our perceptions, and of the feelings which they arouse, 
into the object itself, which is fully as necessary as intensity of 
perception for charging the experience with esthetic quality. Fi- 
nally, it would be necessary to point out that there must be a suffi- 
cient concentration of these ‘‘relations internal to the object’’—in 
time, in space, or in both—to make them fully effective in all these 
functions, for the ‘‘interest’’ which keeps them all going is not, 
except perhaps in the introductory passages, something which the 
observer directs voluntarily toward the object in question but 
something which it generates in any sensitive mind in which it can 
secure a foothold—and unless the esthetic content of the object 
is sufficiently concentrated this interest simply does not develop. 

This, of course, is a succession of reckless statements, more 
reckless than any Dr. Zink makes or might be willing to make, but 
it has the great virtue of hanging together. The combined strength 
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of these statements is very much greater than the sum of their in- 
dividual strengths. The picture of esthetic experience which they 
present is as closely articulated as a chemical ring and possesses, 
I am inclined to think, a comparable durability. It must be rec- 
ognized that it is a peculiarly difficult picture for estheticians to 
grasp and understand, but I suspect that this difficulty springs more 
from professional conservatism than from any inherent obscurity, 
for the acceptance of such an account of esthetics would obviously 
transform it at once from a well-entrenched philosophical discipline 
to an embryonic science, in which all the established conclusions 
would have to be re-examined from a novel point of view. 

I might cite as an example of this need for re-examination one 
of the specific questions which Dr. Zink raises, the esthetic status of 
tastes and odors. He concludes that because they are ‘‘successive”’ 
and ‘‘exclusive,’’ because they can be perceived only ‘‘simply and 
singly,’’ no combination of tastes or odors can ever produce an es- 
thetic experience. Yet if we consider carefully the sensations which 
a ‘‘great’’ wine produces in the mouth they seem to conform closely 
to the pattern just laid down for the esthetic process. They are 
varied, they pour in more rapidly than the mind can deal with them 
individually, they are related not only through belonging to a 
single substance but in other elusive ways which it would be diffi- 
cult to describe, and they are unmistakably projected into this sub- 
stance. Our taste-experience with a fine mince pie does not ap- 
proach quite so close to beauty but it is unquestionably an experience 
of the same type; and the same may be said, I think, of the com- 
plex of odors and sensations of temperature which we recognize as 
peculiar to a hot summer day. 

Dr. Zink reaches a similar conclusion with regard to the possi- 
bility that an odor might enter into, or even intensify, our esthetic 
perception of a complex of shapes and colors, as in the case of a 
flower, but instead of arguing with him here I had rather suggest, 
as a matter of method, that this question ought to be settled once 
for all by a series of psychological experiments instead of being 
left open to perpetual argument. 


CarRL THURSTON. 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Ventura, Jose A. Franquiz: Borden Parker Bowne’s Treatment 
of the Problem of Change and Identity. (The University of 
Puerto Rico Bulletin, Series XIII, No. 1.) Rio Piedras: Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico. xvi-+ 260 pp. (The aim of this exposition of 
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Bowne’s metaphysics is partly historical, partly constructive. On 
the constructive side the author’s ‘‘ontologizing of change and 
identity’’ represents an attempt to show the enduring significance 
of this problem for contemporary metaphysics. On the historical 
side, the author attempts to show how Bowne built on the founda- 
tions which Kant and Lotze had laid for him. It is not clear, how- 
ever, from the exposition in what way Bowne really added much 
to Lotze, except to revert on many points to the Kantian and 
Herbartian ideas from which Lotze was trying to free himself. 
Nevertheless it is clear that Bowne made effective use of German 
idealism in America, primarily for combatting Herbert Spencer. 
The author points out how Bowne, in trying to explain change and 
changelessness, found himself involved in some of the same con- 
tradictions that worried Royce and the absolute idealists. 
“Throughout the treatment of the problem of change and identity, 
Bowne is not consistent in naming his principle of permanence’’ 
(p. 211). ‘‘In several passages, Bowne tells us that ‘change is a 
fact in reality itself,’ that ‘the divine activity is temporal,’ and 
‘time is eternally coexistent with God.’ It appears impossible to 
reconcile Bowne’s contradictory views on time. How can thought 
reconcile the timelessness of God with the activity of God?’’ 
(p. 212). What appears as the most significant contribution of 
Bowne is not his handling of the metaphysical problem, which is not 
original, but his application of Lotze to a progressive conception of 
the church, much as T. H. Green and Dewey used German romantic 
idealism to develop a progressive theory of the state. H. W. 8S.) 


Sunderlin, Charles Algernon: God—Science—Philosophy—Re- 
ligio. A New Philosophy of Modernity. Los Angeles: The 
Athenaeum Society. 1943. xxx pp. 

Coviello, Alfredo: El proceso filosofico de Bergson y su biblio- 
grafia. 2° Edicién. Tucuman: La Rivista Sustancia. 1941. 
117 pp. 

Coviello, Alfredo: El filésofo Hans Driesch. 2° Edicién. Tucu- 
man: Repiblica Argentina. 1942. 100 pp. 

Coviello, Alfredo: Cumple la Universidad Argentina con la 
funcion que le corresponde? (Critica de Problemas Argentinos, 
I.) Tucuman: Grupo Septentrion. 1942. 62 pp. 

Coviello, Alfredo: El caos de las bibliotecas y otros ensayos. 
(Critica de Problemas Argentinos, III.) Tucuman: Grupo Sep- 
tentrion. 1942. 108 pp. 

JOURNAL oF SymBoLic Loaic. Volume 8, Number 1. A homo- 
geneous system for formal logic: R. M. Martin. A supplementary 
note on the rules of the antilogism: Ray H. Dotterer. Independ- 
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ence of the primitive symbols of Lewis’s calculi of propositions: 
M. J. Alban. 

AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. Vol. 
XX, No. 3. The Moral Philosophy of Cudworth: J. A. Passmore. 
Duty and Inclination: A. K. Stout. Personality Traits by Factor- 
ial Analysis (III): C. A. Gibb. Discussion—Aristotle and Syllog- 
ism: R. P. Anschutz. 

We have received the following reprints: 

‘*Ethics and Administrative Discretion’’ by Wayne A. R. Leys, 
from Public Administration Review, Vol. III (1943), pp. 10-22. 

‘‘New World Constitutional Harmony: A Pan-Americanadian 


Panorama’”’ by George Jaffin, from Columbia Law Review, Vol. 
XLII (1942), No. 4. 53 pp. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The newly elected officers for the year 1943 for the Association 
of Symbolic Logic are as follows: President, C. H. Langford; Vice 
President, C. A. Baylis; Secretary-Treasurer, Helen C. Brodie; 
Members of the Executive Committee, Arnold Drasden and Fred- 


eric B. Fitch; Member of Council, A. M. Turing. 





The Conference on Methods in Philosophy and the Sciences will 
meet on Sunday, April 11, 1943, at the New School for Social Re- 
search, New York City. The subject of the symposium for the 
morning session is ‘‘Thomas Jefferson and the Philosophy of De- 
mocracy,’’ in celebration of the bi-centennial anniversary of Thomas 
Jefferson’s birth. In this session the program is as follows: ‘‘Jef- 
ferson’s Political Philosophy,’? Hon. Claude G. Bowers, U. S. 
Ambassador to Peru; ‘‘Jefferson among the Philosophes,’’ Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Chinard, Princeton University ; ‘‘Jefferson’s Philos- 
ophy of Art,’’ Horace M. Kallen, New School for Social Research; 
‘‘The Enlightenment in Jefferson,’’ Herbert W. Schneider, Colum- 
bia University. 

The subject of the afternoon session, ‘‘Is Scientific Method Neu- 
tral to Democracy?,’’ will be discussed by Professor Francis W. 
Coker of Yale University and Dean Richard McKeon of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

In view of critical war transportation conditions, this invitation 
has been extended only to members of the Conference who are in the 
metropolitan area of New York City. 
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